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Madam Regent and Ladies of the Lexington 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Ladies and Gentlemen : I have 
been honored by the Lexington Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
with the commission to write for this^ 
notable occasion.* ;Thj3:*S.tory of Bryan's 
Station. i\'Ther.±Adies gnve^life no easy task, 
for while miuQh €>f*the trfalerial that has come 
down to us ^h-thie'* VubjjSgt.is good, all of it 
is fragmeniaiWl>Som&. W tt is confused and 
inaccurate, -a«d'*iiot a little is mere repeti- 
tion embellished by an exuberant fancy. It 
is for these reasons partly that Bryan's 
Station has not taken the place it deserves 
in general American history, a place from 
which, let us hope, it will no longer be 
missing after the events of this auspicious 
day. 

*Ab the date of the anniversary of the event coinmemoratetl 
—August 10— fell this year (1896) on Sunday, the dodicatoi^ exer- 
cises at Bryan'b Station were, for convenience, held on Tuesday,. 

August 18, urn. 



I liave tried in this address to remove 
these blemishes and to overcome these dis- 
advantages. To do this I have gone back 
to original sources of information entirely — 
to eyewitnesses of the events and actors in 
the scenes of Bryan's Station, and to author- 
ities who actually lived when the pioneers 
lived, who knew them personally and re- 
ceived their facts directly from them 

If this address, therefore, has any merit it 
is mainly due ,V;. the; We •.of ccwt^paporary 
evidence which** TuVniiheSr'Vlh^r/ptrongest 
material from which: hisrt;t&;v^ Ct'jn be written ; 
to the fact that th^'WrilKrTl^aVfcotiscientiously 
endeavored to nlaicp/lC Jipi^ifitat^, impartial 

* ^ • • • 

and reliable, and because iriS'the first at- 
tempt that has ever been made to give to our 
literature a full, complete and consecutive 

Story of Bryan's Station. 

An eloquent and perpetual reminder of 
the coming of the pioneers to the Blue Grass 
Region of Kentucky is an English name. 

In 1773, when the McAfees penetrated for 
the first time to these luxuriant depths, an 
elk was killed that so surpassed all others 
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they had seen that his grandly branching 
antlers were set up as a trophy on the bank 
of a newfound stream, and irom that day to 
this the once unlieard of water lias been 
known by the beautiful nameof ^-Elkhorn."* 
The earliest known explorers identified 
with the north fork of this romantic stream, 
and with the ground now known as **Bryan's 
Station/' came here in 1774 and 1775, and in- 
eluded John FU)yd, James Dopglns and 
Hancock Taylor, thiee deputy surveyors of 
Fincastle county Va., of which Kentucky was 
then a part ; William Bryan, a hunter from 
that section of North Carolina now known 
as Rowan county, and John Ellis, a Virginia 
veteran of the French and Indian warj-.f The 
land they sought was all that even the land- 
craving heart of the Anglo Saxon could 
desire, and claims were located, surveys made 
and temporary improvements were started. 
But the day of possession was not yet. The 
explorers wero suodenly forced to abandon 
theii' camp, whicii remained abandoned for 

♦McAfee's Pioneer Skelches. 

tHendersoirs JouriiHl; see nlso Fayette records. Denham vs. 
Joliiisou. in which William Bryan proves setllenicnt of John 
Bills on North Klkhorn. 
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yeajs, for war bad broken out between the 
outraged Ohio Indians and the colony of 
Virginia, and it had barely ended when the 
great struggle for American independence 
commenced. The experiences of the adven- 
turous spirits we have named strikingly 
illustrate the perils of the Kentucky wilder- 
ness at this time. Tliey all endured almost 
incredible privations and sufferings, all of 
them were wounded by the Indians and 
three out of the five met death at their 
hands. * 

In 1779 that remarkable and mischievous 
land law of Virginia was enacted which 
•turned such a tide of immigration into Ken- 
tucky, and permanent settlements were made 
for the first time wiihin the present limits of 
Fci3^ette county. One of these was Bryants 
St?ition It was founded by four Bryan f 

♦Taylor was killed in Madison county in 1774, Bryan in F'ayette 
Jn 1780, and Kl(»yd in Jefferson in 17S8. Douglas died in Bourbon 
in 1708 and EUirt in Fayette in 1797. Floyd frecured an immense 
amount of Kentucky land, and Fayette county records credit 
Kllis with the enormous number of 9a,0U0 acres, variounly located. 
Ellis and Floyd both served in the Continental army after the visit 
to the North Elkhorn region detailed above. 

f We give thn name as it was used by most of the members of 
the family in Kentucky at that time, though it was then known 
as "Bryant" also. Thft certificates :8*-ned by the Land Commis- 
sionerttat the session of their court held at the station In Decem- 
ber. 1779, and January, 1780, called the family **Bryan" and the 
locality "Bryant's Station.*' (See Bryan and Oweis vs. Wallac e, 
Payette records.) And this precedent was followed by the Court 



brothers from North Carolina — William, 
Morgan, James and Joseph, of whom the 
above mentioned William was the leading 
spirit, and with them was William Grant, 
who, like the leader, had married a sister of 
Daniel Boone. All five were elderly but 
stalwart woodsmen, and as each was blessed 
with a great family of children, in accord- 
ance with a striking feature of the day, and 
as the children themselves were nearly all 
grown, they felt prepared for straggling 
Indians at least, as with dogs and flint-lock 
rifles, pack horses and cows they set out from 
the valley of the Yadkin. At the Cumber- 
land river they were joined by two land 
hunters they accidently met there, Cave 
Johnson and William Tomlinson, from Vir- 
ginia, who for their better protection, made 
the journey with the party and helped to 
build the station when the trip ended. '^ They 
all came by way of Boonesborough, where 

of Appealti. (See same case.) In the official reports or tlie battle 
of the Blue Licks. Augu.-t. 17^2, Boon^i gives the statidti name 
without the '-t." while Caldwe 1 (British) and Levi Todd both use 
that letter. John Fiison, i784, piiiits it one way on lii-t map and 
the other way in his book, and so on from the settlement of the 
station down to tlie present time b >ih f«Mms of the name liave 
been used in court records and by histoiiaui^ and the public. 

^Autobiography of ('ave Johnsou. He and T-nnhusou went 
back to Virginia in a few weeks, but both returned. 
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they stopped to replenish their supply of 
corn, and from that fort, after a laborious 
march, they came to the North Elkhorn 
creek, where they made a final halt at a spot 
about five miles northeast of the little 
stockaded settlement of Lexington. Here 
in the very heart of the neutral ground of 
the Northern and Southern Indians, in the 
center of their choicest game park where all 
might hunt, but wliere no tribe might remain, 
and in that section of it which Bancroft 
describes as '*the matchless valley of the 
Elkhorn," was Bryan's Station planred. How 
little did these rich acres cost in gold — how 
much did they cost in suffering and in blood. 
The new station was quickly built. It was a 
rude and solitary habitation, but as strong; 
as it was rude. It consisted at first of twelve 
or fourteen cabins of logs with the bark on, 
with roofs of roughest clapboards and pro- 
vided with chimneys of sticks and clay, but 
unlighted by one pane of glass, and all ar- 
ranged as a hollow square by the aid of great 
pickets made of the trunks of trees split in 
two and planted firmly in the ground. And 
the whole, green as the forest from which it 
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had been hewed, was fashioned by the ax and^ 
put together by wooden pegs and pins with- 
out the help of a nail or a hinge of iron. The 
station was more noticeable at this time- 
for its situation than for its size. It stood on 
an elevated point* that had been cleared of 
trees big enough to screen an enemy and 
which tapered steeply down to the southern 
bank of the heavily wooded creek. At the 
foot of the hill which hid it from the station, 
and facing the creek, was a spring of almost 
ice-cold water that issued from a ledge of 
rocks that long jutted from the hillside, but 
which was covered then by wild vegetation 
and thick primeval mosses, and the clear 
little stream that came from it uniting with 
another like it flowed unseen into the creek 
through a thicket of waving cane. This spring 
which had much to do with determining the 
location of the fortt was destined through 
the heroism of Kentucky women to become 
the most famous fountain of the western^ 



♦Marshall's History of Kentucky. John Bradford's Notes on 
the Early >ettlement of Kentucky 

iA spring was such a necessity of eariy pioneer life that it 
nearly always determined the location of a hCttlement. It was a 
spring that caused the e»<ction of the cahins at Ilarrodsbu'g,. 
B(>one>borougb, (ieorgetown. Lexington and a multitude of other 
forts and stations in Kentucky. 
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wilderness. A foot path zigzagging through 
the freshly made stumps of trees and past 
•some saplings of dogwood and pawpaw, led 
■down from the station to this spring, while a 
much broader track sloped from the main 
gate on the southeastern side of the stockade 
to a road a little distance away, and nearly 
fronting the fort,thac was a priceless boon to 
die pioneers. It seemed an ancient product 
of human skill, but was, in fact, a **trace," 
hard and firm, made by the buffaloes alone 
which had thundered over it for a thousand 
jears in their journeys to the Salt Licks. 
Near by was a clearing planted in corn, but 
all else but the hill itself — the forests, the 
canebrakes, the wilderness stream, the wild 
i'ye, the peavine and the white clover — was 
unchanged by the hand o< man. The set- 
tlers were very busy, for they had to depend 
upon themselves alone for the commonest 
comforts and necessaries of life. Pots and 
skillets and a few ordinarv implements thev 
did possess, but nearly everything else they 
had to make, from slab tables to buffalo tal- 
low dips, from hand mills to deerskin moc- 
•casins. And hunting seemed never to stop, 
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for the settlers lived oa wild gam?, and times 
were bad indeed at Bryan's Station when the 
ranger came back without his usual load. 

Thanks to the blow inflicted by the genius 
of Clarke in his Vincennes campaign, the 
Indians halted for a little season in their work 
of murder, and game could be had without 
the constant risk of life and more immi- 
grants found their way to the Blue (Jrass 
Region in the fall of 1779. Some of them 
settled at Bryan's, greatly to the delight of 
its lonely little band, and among them was 
Stephen Frank, Nicholas Tomlinson, Thomas 
Bell, David Jones, James Hogan, Huttery 
Lee and Daniel Wilcoxen. Others under 
the leadership of Col. John (Irant, of North 
Carolina, and Capt. William Ellis, of Vir- 
ginia, went five miles further toward the 
spot where Paris now stands and established 
^xrant's Station.* 



*Col. Grant, who was a Revolutionary soldior. whs one of the 
most active of the pioneers, lie and Ctpt. £lii-« seem to have 
flrst mpt in tlie Continental armv. to whlcli they both returned 
when their Hettlemcut was broken up by Byrd in 1*78(1. They both 
came back to Kentucky and settled permanently, KIlia in the 
winter or 17H1 and Grant in the t^pring of 17k*2 (not in 1784 hs C«>I- 
1108 has it) Col. Grant difd ot his home on the Licking where 
he ha>l erected sHit works years before. There were dve of the 
Grants, including WilliHm at brvan's. and all came from the 
SbHllow Ford of the Yadkin, and all were conspicuous as fi(»n- 
tiersmen. Israel was with Boone in his pursuit of the Indians 
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As the new settlers were mostly kinsmen^ 
or friends of those at Bryan's, and as neigh- 
bors were not overly plentiful, a trace waS; 
quickly cut and cleared between the two forts, 
and it, like the buffalo trace to Lexington, 
now gave signs of human travel 

Bryan's Station was unusually animated 
in December, 1779, and January, 1780, in 
spite of the bitterly cold weather, as the Com- 
missioners appointed by Virginia to settle 
land claims held their court within its snow 
covered walls and the pioneers gathered iut 
to get the certificates that meant so much to 
them, for these documents secured to each 
holder 400 acres of land actually settled, and 
a pre-emption right to purch ise at the Stite 
price a thousand acres or less adjoining his 
settlement, provided the settlement had been 
made before January I, 1778 ; on unappro- 
priated land, to which no other had a legal 
right Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, Rob- 
ert Patterson, the Todds, F^Uis, McConnells 
and many others of the early pioneers of 



wh > killed Edward Roone, brother of Daniel, in October, 178» . 
8>>m'iel Grunt was killed by the Indians ne :r the Ohio in 179L 
William Wii8 wounded in the traffic hunt on tlie Klkhorn. Squire . 
was State Senator from Uoone county in 18U1. 
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Fayette county visited Bryan's Station at 
this time. It was while this court was in 
session that the Bryans, who had rested se- 
cure in the belief that they were the owners 
-of the station land by right of settlement, 
met the first of a series of discouragements 
that caused them to abandon the place. 
Tl eir settlement was found to be within the 
limits of a survey made in July, 1774, for 
WiJliam Preston, then surveyor of Fincastle 
county, Virginia, who had already traded it 
off t3 Joseph Rogers, also a resident of Vir- 
ginia.* 

This misfortune, a long spell of terribly 
severe weather and other adverse circum- 
stances made the winter a gloomy one at 
Bryan's. As the season advanced, the little 
store of corn was exhausted, owing to the 
presence of new-comers, who increased the 
consumption of it and had arrived too late 
to plant for themselves. So there was no 
bread, and even meat was scarce, for the 
larger game went further away as settlers 
increased . 

♦Deposition of Joseph Rogers in 1791, Fayette county records. 
Tbe patent says; "Granted to Joseph Rogers and John Seabury ;" 
Bledsoe vs. Tandy. Preston was never iu Kentucky. He died 
i n 17h3 in what is now Montgomery county, Virginia. 
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The spring of 1780 came, and with it came 
the Indi ins, as they always did at that 
season of the year. All the traces were in- 
fested with them, and several hunters had 
already been killed, when the salt gave out 
both at Lexington and at Bryan's, and as 
salt was indispensible, a party of men made 
up from both places started for Bullitt's 
Lick, near Salt river to get some. But they 
had hardly passed the little cluster of stock- 
aded cabins called Leestown and reached the 
bank of the Kentucky river, when they were 
suddenly attacked by Indians who killed 
Stephen Frank and wounded Nicholas Tom- 
linson, William Bryan and several others of 
the party, who, however, quickly recovered, 
but the expedition had to be abandoned. 
Frankfort, subsequently settled near the site 
of this occurrance, is said to have taken its 
name from the unfortunate hunter killed 
that day. More Indians than ever now be- 
set the traces and the fort, and neither the 
pioneers nor their stock could go beyond the 
clearing without danger ; meat grew scarcer 
still, and hunting parties, to avoid the sav- 
ages, had to Slip out of the station before 
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daybreak, make a wide circuit and return at 
night. When a man went out at this time 
he was never certain that he would evpr get 
back. 

About the 20th of May this year— 1780*— 
meat was so badlv needed that twelve mount- 
ed men rode from the station in quest of 
game to some woods near where Geoigetown 
now stands. There they divided, with the 
understanding that one party under William 
Bryan and another under James Hogan 
should range down the Elkhorn^-eaeh party 
taking a side — and meet at night at the 
mouth of Cane Run. Soon after they parted 
Hogan and his men were pursued by Indians, 
and abandoning a led horse, brought along 
to carry game, they distanced the savages 
and galloped back to the station . Earlv the 
next morning,. Hogan, with reinforcements, 
went to the relief of Bryan's party, which 
had camped at the place agreed upon, but 
they arrived too late to prevent disaster. 
The Indians had used the captured pack- 
horse, which was provided with a bell, to 

^Several writers, including CoIIina, have Incorrectly given, the 
year as 1781. . 
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lead the other party into an ambuscade, and 
Jiad defeated the hunters, mortally wounding 
William Bryan and severely wounding Wil- 
liam Grant, when Hogan's band rode up and 
finally routed the savages in turn. In this 
last fight one of the Indiana was killed and 
scalped and three of the white men were 
wounded. One of the wounded was David 
Jones, after whom " David's Fork,'' a tribu- 
tary of the Elkhorn was named.* He was 
shot through the middle of the chest, but 
survived. The suffering hunters supported 
in their saddles were brought to the station, 
where protracted anxiety gave way to suc- 
cessive feelings of joy, sympathy and fear as 
the faint and bleeding little party filed slowly 
through the gate. William Bryan, who had 
been mangled by three bullets, was carried 
to his cabin, in a dying condition, and before 
the dawn of another morning the unfortunate 
woodsman expired. And then in the midst 
of sorrow and great depression, while four 
wounded men required attention, and with 
every male mourner carrying a rifle, occurred 

♦The stream was tlrst known as *'David Jones' Fork." and after- 
ward familiarly shortened to *' Davy's Fork." but for nearly a 
century has held to ihe more diguined appellation of **Dayid'a 
Fork." See dcpositiuus, Fayette county records. 
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the first funeral at Bryan's Station. No 
church bell tolled as the little train went 
carefully over the rocks and logs where 
the buffalo trace crossed the creek, and 
there was no music but the rippling 
of the forest stream when the settlers 
halted in the woods on the other side 
opposite the station. A good man made a 
simple prayer, and William Bryan was 
laid to rest under the speading branches 
of an oak which stood at his head, with his 
initials deeply cut into the bark. 

The Bryans had talked of leaving the sta- 
tion as soon as they lound that they were 
not the owners of the land, and now after the 
death of their leader they were more inclined 
to abandon it than ever. One more event 
settled the matter, for they barely escaped 
destruction. On the '22d of June, Col. Byrd, 
of the British army, at the head of one of 
the largest and most formidable bodies of 
Indians and Canadians that had ever invaded 
Kentucky, captured Ruddle's Station in the 
present Harrison county, and immediately 
took Martin's also, which was onlv a few 
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miles from Bryan's* Consternation reigned 
in all the log forts, for the invaders had 
brought to Kentucky for the first time the 
one thing the pioneers dreaded — artillery. 
Grant's Station was instantly evacuated, 
much to the disgust of scouting Indians, 
who managed, however, to kill some of the- 
rapidly retreating garrison, and then pushed 
on to Bryan's, where they seized many horses,, 
ruined much of the growing corn and were 
confidently expecting the arrival of the army, 
when Col. Byrd, either through fear of the 
sudden falling of the wateis of the Licking, 
from disgust at the utter disregard of his 
authority by his wild allies, or from horror at 
their atrocities, hastily retreated, and the 
station that seemed doomed to immediate 
destruction was saved as by a miracle. 

The Bryans and others from the same State 
were now utterly discouraged and determined 
to return to North Carolina. But it was no 
easy matter to get away, with land selling for 
a song, and everything else enormously high, 
and with women, children, household goods 

^Ruddle's f *rt \va^ about a miie ami a quarter above tbe site- 
now known hb Lair'u >tHtiou. whiU* Martin's was still closer to 
Bryan'i*, as it was un Sioner Oieelc in Buurbon cuuuty. It wag- 
about five miles from Huddle's. 
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and provisions to move, after the Indians liad 
stolen nearly all the horses In July 
corn was selling at a hundred and twenty 
dollars per bushel in continental currency, 
and one man was known to have given as 
much as nine hundred acres of pre emption 
land for a horse. All the wounded hunters 
in the station had time to get well before the 
arrangements for the trip were completed, 
but the emigrants were ready at last, and 
early one morning at the close of the month 
of August, 1780, the pack-horses were loaded, 
farewells were said to the few who remained, 
the conch shell was blown, the train moved 
off on the old buffalo trace, and the Bryans 
and their party abandoned the station for- 
ever.* They had been there but liitle more 

than a year, but troubles and privations had 
made the time seem infinitely longer. Some 
years after this, when the war was over, and 

♦Morgan Bryan, one of the fOiir brof jers.in a deposit on l.jefore 
James Trotter, taken Mai eh 10. 1795. refers to the idov« meiits of 
the Bryaus and others in May. IIM). and says: **/\ll of whom and 
myselt removed fnmi the Kentuckjc country in the August fol- 
lowing, and i one of us let rued, as far 218 I know before th^ ,"1 e ir 
17i^." Daniel Bryan and George Bryan depose that the\ lefi in 
1780. but state that they retumed at a later date than 1784. while 
Samuel Bryan simply deposes that he remained at the station 
nnt'l the summer or IIM). *»ee Fa- ette reconls, Bryan and Owens 
vs. Wallace; Bledsoe vs. Tandy, and other suits. 
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pioneers could live outside of the prison-like 
forts, members of this family and party came 
back to other lands they haa taken up in 
Fayette county, but to Bryan's Station they 
returned no more. 

So at the beginning of the autumn of 1780 
only a few of the cabins at Bryan's Station 
were occupied, and the place seemed about 
to be entirely deserted when its prospects 
brightened. Clarke's expedition against the 
Piqua Indians, immediately after Byrd's in- 
vasion, restored confidence ; immigrants be- 
gan again to pour into the country and a num- 
ber of them from Virginia settled at Bryan's, 
making the station stronger than ever. 
Among them were John Ellis, one of the 
original [explorers, with his family and ne- 
groes ; three Craig brothers, Elijah, John and 
Jeremiah ; Joseph Stucker and relatives, and 
John Martin, John Suggett and several 
Hendersons and Mitchells. Later in the fall 
•came Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, with 
his young son Ellison, and about the 
same time arrived Robert Johnson* brother 

* A.utobiograpliv of Cave Johnson . Botli ol the Johnson broth- 
ers ha* I to go to Virginia in tlie spring of 17^2 and did not return 
.until the full of tliat year. 
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of Cave Johnson, from Beargrass, near the 
present Louisville, with his family, including 
his infant son, Richard M , born at that place 
and afterward distinguished as a soldier and 
Vice-President. The new-comers added more 
cabins to the station, increased its comforts 
and conveniences, and what was of vital im- 
portance, increased its strength, for now 
since the fall of Martin's and Ruddle's it 
was the most exposed of all tlie stations north 
of the Kentucky river. Lexington was 
superior, but it was mainly because her 
founders had the forethought to include a 
splendid spring within her walls, an adv-an- 
tage, strange to say, that none of the other 
stations enjoyed. 

When the winrer came on the Indians left 
the settlers to fight the snow and ice and 
starvation, but they were back again as soon 
as the spring of 1781 brought pleasant 
weather. Before the dogwood bloomed they 
had crept up to the station and killed a man 
who was on the lookout, while Daniel Wil- 
coxen ploughed the i-orn, and it was only by 
a lucky accident that Wilcoxen escaped with 
his life. June opened with another trage<^y^ 
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for Huttery Lee was killed while trying to 
give liis hors6 grass outside of the walls so 
incessantly watched by the skulking foe. 
His horse was shot and he himself was 
scalped, dying while yet a youth. Both of 
these victims of the Indians were buried by 
the side of William Bryan in the rude station 
graveyard across the creek. But the settle- 
ment survived in spite of everything, and 
the hearts of the inmates were strengthened 
when the news was brought in December 
that a whole congregation of Virginians had 
arrived at Gilbert's Creek,* and that a num- 
ber of old friends and neighbors who* formed 
part of it would settle near them in the 
coming spring. Not only were more strong 
arms needed but all hungered and thirsted for 
news from t.heir far-distant old home, for 
letters were few and hard to get and not a 
single newspaper was published in the entire 
Kentucky wilderness. The winter was 
monotonous, but the spring of 1782 w^as 
marked by an early omen of a tragic year, 
for the station was shocked on the 23d of 
March by the news of Estill's defeat, brought 

•Near Laucaster, Ky. See "Traveling Church," publiehed 1891. 
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by two survivors of the fatal engagement. 
One was William Irvine, helpless from three 
gun shot wounds, and the other was Joseph 
Proctor, who had rescued him after the most 
desperate and gallant exertions. In April, 
about two weeks after this incident, the 
expected Virginia familes arrived from 
Oilbert's Creek, re-enforcing Bryan's and 
other Blue Grass forts to some extent, but 
mainly uniting to settle on David's Fork * 
None, however, were distant from Bryan's, 
where their leader, Capt. William Ellis, and 
some of his riflemen were destined soon to 
gather. 

Bryan's Station was at its best in the 
summer of 1782. It then included about 
forty cabins with clapboard roofs, all of which 
sloped inwardly, and like all the larger 
pioneer forts in Kentucky, was a parallel- 
ogram in shape, with a block house at each 
Angle, and every space not occupied by the 
back or outside wall of a cabin was filled in 
with pointed log pickets twelve feet high. 
Commencing a little distance from the north- 

*Now known ms tlic ChlU'sburR neighborhood. History of Fay- 
•ette cjuuty, Kentucky, p.i^e 2i2. 
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eastern brow of the hill overlooking the- 
creek, it ran back two hundred yards in 
length by fifty yards in width, and was pro- 
vided with two big gates that swung on 
enormous wooden hinges —one of the gates- 
being on the southeastern side nearest the 
buffalo trace, which long afterward devel- 
oped into the Bryan Station turnpike.* On 
the outside and close to the palisades were 
several cabins, in one of which lived James 
Morgan, his wife and one infant child, and 
there were other structures that sheltered 
tanning vats, rude contrivances for making 
rope and other absolutely necessary articles. 
The live stock had increased, more land had 
been cleared and fenced, a vegetable garden 
was flourishing and a hundred acres of full 
grown corn extended along one side of the 
buffalo trace past the fort and down to the 
forest covered bank of the creek. Trees still 
thickly lined the other side of the trace, 
making it now a narrow lane. There was a 
heavy growth of hemp west and north of the 
present old brick residence which stands on 



*It remained a "dirt roa I" until 1H.'»9. wheu th« live miles from 
tho city limits of Lexington were macadamized. 
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the ground, then clear of everything but 
stumps and tall weeds ; wild rye and a thicket 
of lofty cane, in which a man on horseback 
could hide, covered the marshy bottom be- 
tween the hillside and the creek in the neigh- 
borhood of the spring, so that the station^ 
though it stood in the midst of cleared and 
elevated land, was rimmed around at na 
great distance by luxuriant vegetation. 

Such was Bryan's Station before the sun 
set on the 15th of August, 1782, but there 
was excitement in the little garrison of forty- 
four riflemen, and among the women and 
children, by the time bear grease lamps and^ 
buffalo tallow dips were lighted, for a mes- 
senger had galloped up with the news that 
Capt. John Holder, with men from his own- 
station, from McGee's and Strode's had been 
defeated at the Upper Blue Licks by a band- 
of Indians he had been pursuing, who had 
committed depredations and captured child- 
ren at Hoy's Station in the present Madison 
county. The word was for the settlers to- 
rendezvous at Hoy's. * Lexington had 

♦Hoy's St<)tion, which had then (1782) been established about a 
year, was close to ihe site of the p esent Foxtown. in Madison 
county, and as Holder's was on the Keuiucky river, only two- 
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already been notified and was preparing to 
^o and hunt down the savages, and now the 
garrison at Bryan's hurried to get ready to 
•do the same, which was exactly what a wily 
foe had commissioned his advance guard to 
effectj with a view to the destruction of both 
places,* for one of the largest forces that had 
-ever come against the settlements was even 
•then at their very gates. 

The Northwestern tribes, though often at 
variance with each other, never forgot that 
Kentucky was the common hunting ground 
of them all, and their inveterate hatred of 
the pioneer intruders upon it had been re- 
peatedly worked by the British to their own 
advantage. Such was now the case. Early 
in August the British Commandant of the 
Northwest, Lieutenant-Governor Henry 
JSamilton, whose headquarters were at De- 
troit, had ordered Capt. William Caldwell to 

miles from Booncsborough, the alarm soon reached him. In lii8 
•pursuit he incn aseii his party tirst at Mc ec'H Stanon. wliich 
WHS on C M»per's Run, in Fayette county, three miles from 
iiooni'Sl>orouKh. and then ai Strodes, wnica was two miles from 
•tiie pr. sent Winchester, an'l then ihe p.incipai S'.'ttlement of 
what Is -iO^ Clark county, **3troUe's Uoad" is still a reminder 
of the old staition. 

♦Holder was «iereated on the 14th or l.'ith of August; and if the 
. settlers could be drawn away to Hoy's, Brynn's would not only 
be without :i garrison it>eif but it could oi>taiu no aid from the 
.neighboring stations, as they too would be depicted. 
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well/ who seems to hiive been 41 i^iliiiji >cd!6- 
©er of foreign birth And ^ Torv^ ii ix>^ ;Ji^ 
3et:ii3kl ren€^ade. gaibered 03ie oi>i«}vimx* ^^f 
Tory 2ind Canadian rangers, and fi^^T^vi a$ 
the official and ostensible head of the i»ove- 
ment, though its real leader was the ^unw 
rions Simon Girty,* who had l>een eajnxjTXHi 
by the savages when a child, and adopuvi by 
them, and had dnallv become an Indian iu 
everything but complexion, and was a jH>wer 
both in the council house and on tho war- 
path. A grand conference of the dusky 
allies of tlie crown, to consider the question 
ol the invasion of Keutuckv, was hold ai old 
Chillicothej, al>out three miles norihwest of 

*Haldimand MS'*. OttAam. C^inada. Sir i ixNl<»riok H;«Min>jin<l 
was GoTeruor uf Caua^la from 177S to 17S4. 

iCaldweU figured conspicuously at Sandusky in Juno .irs3>. A 
prejo<lire<l wnier makes him th? inactive raptiiin of * ciMUjviuy 
of Tory militia disguised as Indians at the Kettle of Fallon Tim> 
ber. in ITW. Shortly after this, when the lirilish doliverod u|>th« 
military posts of the Northwest, he settled at Amhe»-siU\nii v^of* 
merly Maiden i, Canada, along with Bvrd. Girty and MoKot*. 

iSee'-Giriy the White Indian" in SUgazine'of Anu>rican His- 
tory for Maich, iSNi. which the authorolaims as tho ftisl aitompt 
m moi-e than a century to give Girly's life after a oaiffnl and 
unprejudiced study of the most reliable original authorities. In^th 
British aud American. 

llThis ancient camping ground of tho Shawaneo and fa\oril« 
rendezvous of the savage tribes when on the warpath was near 
the head of the Liille Miami river. Traces lod fixun it toother 
so-called **towns." including those of the IMqua and I'lckaway 
Indians on the big Miami. 
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the present city of Xenia, Ohio, and the best 
known of the Shawanese towns or canaping 
places in the Miami country, and here, mainly 
through the influence of jLHrty, the tribes 
again united to make another and a supreme 
effort to drive the whites from their ancient 
domain forever. 

A Force was immediately organized for this 
purpose,and included quotas of warriors from 
the Shawanese, Wyandot, Huron and five 
or six other tribes, in whose overshadowing 
numbers the handful of militia was lost, and 
tire authority of Caldwell seems to have been 
even more completely ignored than was that 
of Byrd at Ruddle's and Martin's two years 
before.* In fact most of the assembled war- 
riors had participated in tliat very move- 
ment, and, uncontrollable as ever, had chosen 
a leader of their own, and from tliis time 
until the campaign ended Girty had the 
whole Indian force at his back and was the 
real commander and master-spirit of the 
expedition. He was certainly recognized 
as such by the pioneers, who mention no 

♦Ruddle remonstrated with Byrd about the barbarities of the 
Indians. Bvrd confessed himself unable to lestrain them, saying 
they so greatly outnumbeied the liritish that he was in their 
power. 
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other opposing leader, and the British records 
show that he had already .phiyed nearly as 
prominent a part at Ruddle's when supported 
by the savages, he, and not Byrd, demanded 
the surrender of the place.* Backed by such 
a force he did not need a commission from 
Hamilton to make him a leader. 

The exact strength of the invading force 
will never be known. The lowest estimate 
on the British sidef puts it at 300 men, and 
the highest from one of the best American 
sources^; makes it considerably over 600, 
Boone, who was a close personal observer of 
this matter, and whose written statements 
are singularly calm and unprejudiced, says 
at one time that ** the Indians exceeded 400,' 
and at another time||, that ** the Indians and 
Canadians together were about 500. "§ 

There is every reason to believe that they 



♦Hal tiniand P«pers«. The British jrovernor was not unniiudful 
of the influence Uirty exerted aiuonte th<* nortliwestern tribes. 
Kiernan says iu Volume II. of Annricau rioneer. that Girty was 
armed by Hamilton with a proclamation from his own hand to 
guarantee pardon and protection to all who would swear alle- 
fiance to the Crown. 

f Caldwell. McKee makes the number larger. 

^Bradford/ who says, "There were 600 Indians and about 60 
Canadians and Tories forming an army of more than 000 to flffht 
42 men." 

IJFilson. 

^Mavi^hall adopts Boone's figures as given to Filson. None o 
the Kentucky historians we mention had access to the British 
accounts we (luote from. 
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amounted to at least 500, but no matter how 
estimated, by friend or foe, the force appeared 
overwhelming; for the end in view. 

Exulting in their strength, unimpeded by 
baggage of any kind, and equipped only for 
a very short campaign, during which they 
expected to live mainly upon the er.emy, the 
warriors started out from the Shawanese 
camp, speeded down the Little Miami, 
swarmed across the Ohio in canoes, moved 
rapidly up the Licking and, on the night of 
August 15th, arrived at Bryan's Station and 
silently settled themselves about it. Not a 
single note of warning had been sounded. 
Boonesborough had been twice besieged and 
Martin's and Ruddle's had been destroyed; 
but no steps soem to have been taken to 
guard the settlements against surprise, and 
Girty and his warriors reached the heart of 
the Blue Grass Region unseen and unchal- 
lenged by scout, picket or sentinel, a circum- 
stance which provoked soon after some 
exceedingly lively comments from George 
Rogers Clark f. The whole force took posi- 

Caldwell, Boone, Ellison Williams, Bradfori and Marshall give 
the I5th as dnte of ni rivnl See note on page — . 
4^ tVlreinia State Papers, Vol. III., pages 385-887. 
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tions either ou or near the bank of the creek 
and as close to the fort as it could, to be 
effectually concealed by the tall and abund- 
ant vegetation. One detachment was 
posted among the trees and corn where the 
trace neared the creek, or about where the 
southern end of the bridge now is while the 
main body buried itself in the canebrake 
and full grown weeds, *' so near the spring,*'^ 
says Marshall, '* as to render it useless to the 
garrison.'* The Indian leaders were evi- 
dently in doubt as to whether the volunteers- 
for the relief of Holder had vet left the fort, 
and with a view to obtain positive informa- 
tion some scouts were sent before daylight* 
to capture an early riser, or make enough 
excitement to cause the garrison to expose 
its strength. It was one of these pretended 
stragglers probably who fell before the rifle 
of James McBride, who it is claimed killed 
the first Indian shot at the siege, f and it was 



♦Bradford asrree^ with Caldwell about **the tiro oi iho MHVAKt'*' 
before t»unrisie." 

jr^ee Pioneer Biography of Joel Mellrldo. ("apt. Jnineji Mollrtdx> 
was a resi-ieiit of Lexington an:l one of the t\r>t lot ownt^r-*. \l \^ 
not explained how he happened to be at Brvan's Stnllou at thin- 
time, lie was killed in 178U whiie survexiuK near the l.iokinu* 
but though ^hot from his horse he killed an Indian before he >vh* 
tomahawked. 
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at this time that James Morgan escaped 
from his cabiu, on the outside of the fort with 
his baby strapped to his back, after conceal- 
ing his wife under a slab of the cabin floor. 
The tlirilling experience of Mrs. Morgan, 
the burning of the cabin and the strange 
.meeting of the husband and wife after the 
battle of the Blue Licks, is one of the most 
dramatic features of the siege * The effort 
of the scouting party not only failed, but, as 
the Captain of the British JRangers admits, 
was badly managed, and in some unexplained 
way the quick-witted settlers detected at once 
tlic presence of a hidden army, the ambus- 
cade near the spring and the meaning of the 
ruse to entice the men away to the relief of 
Holder. How they learned this, whether 
from the tenant of an outside cabin, who 
escaped into the fort, or whether they caught 
some swift warning from the Ruddle Station 
(prisoners, that the Indians had forced to 
to come along with them has never been ex- 
plained.! The besiegers, unconscious that 



♦See full account on paRC tt8 HibtoryiOf Lexington. 

+i)epo8ition of Nicholas Hart that he and others captured at 

Kudd)o*8in 1780 were forced to accompany the Indians when they 

marched to Bryants Station and the Blue LKiks. Some of the 

(Prisoners were released shortly after the close ol the revolution, 
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their real strength had been discovered, and 
believing that such an every-day occurrence 
AS the appearance of a few straggling Indians 
would excite no suspicion of a great force, 
waited silently and confidently for the de- 
parture of the company or some tell-tale 
effect of the alarm. But the relief party so 
fortunately warned did not march, nor did 
the garrison exhibit itself; but while the 
enemy waited, the suddenly-aroused and 
greatly-startled inmates set to work with 
might and main under the leadership of 
Capt Elijah Craig* to prepare the post for 
an effective defense, and to beat the savage 
at his own game of deception. Thomas Bell 
and Nicholas Tomlinson immediatelv under- 
took the dangerous experiment of riding to 
Lexington after reinforcements, and made 
good their escape, owing, perhaps, to the de- 
sire of the enemy not to expose his presence 

but the Ruddles remained in CHptivity fourteen years, or until 
tlie treaty of Greenville in I7tt4. 

• *The identity of the commander of the garrison, who was 
•doubtless only a nominal and temporary leader, is not established 
on contemporary autliority. A later writer. Collins, V<»1. II., 
patte 766, names an Elijah Craig in this connection. After the 
siege he removed to what is n«>w Woodford county, Ky., married 
a Miss McAfee, then settled in Carroll county and is said to have 
been killed in the war of 1812 He is not to be confused with 
JElijah Craig, the Baptist preacher, who did not come to Kentucky 
till 1785, and who died in dcott county in 1808. 
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and for the same reason, doubtless, the live 
stock tliat congregated every night about the 
station was allowed to go out unattacked ta 
its familiar range . 

The gates had hardly been closed on the 
messengers when everybody thought of 
water, tor the daily supply had not been 
brought up, and as it was mid-August all 
realized in a flash, not only that the fort 
could not be held without it, but that it must 
be obtained at once, and by the women or not 
had at all. For the men to go to the spring 
would be to do exactly as the savages desired 
and devote the garrison to destruction. If 
the women went in accordance with their 
regular early morning custom, the enemy 
would be confirmed in the delusion that their 
presence in force was undiscovered,* and 
would with old their fire to insure the com- 
plete success of their plans. The suggestion 
was full of bopOj but all the same the savages 
werer known to- be mere creatures of impulse, 
hard^ to control and regardless of sex« The 

*The liifdiaii* <}.videiit]y b«4ievetl ail this time hftt their presenoe- 
iiifQiottWii9^e«»tii«l> tinstteiMcted by the foarieon ancl«^i tl)i».im- 
porWnt^cMitempoimry writers coDvey Lue> impniBbioQ tliiit tiiey- 
feO believed. 
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effort which promised success nii*j;ht end in 
a massacre, but the women were convinced 
of its vital importance and resolved to go. 
Never was a demand for heroics self-sacrifice 
more suddenly made or more simply and 
sublimely answered There was no time 
for tears and lamentations, only time enough 
for the gathering of pails, piggins,* noggins 
and gourds, and for hasty embraces ; and as 
the sun was rising on the memorable Friday 
of the 16ih of August, 1782, the devoted 
women of Bryan's Station left its protecting 
walls, and wath looks of pretended cheerful- 
ness, but with wildly fluttering hearts, went 
down the hillside, beyond the reach of 
the garrison's guns, and gathered at the 
never-to-be-forgotten springf, in point blank 

^he piggln \va« a wooiieii bucket with oi^ upright sta\e fur a 
handle. 'I be uogKiii was a woodeu bucket wiih two upright 
staves for hHudies. 

it he identity of this c^pring as the one so daringly vi-^ited hj 
the women «>f the station at tiiia time is cieariy und rompieiely 
establitihcd. It is tue o>.]y spring mentioned in conneciiun witii 
the siege by the two historians peis«>naiiy familiar wiih the sta- 
tion at the liuiu and the only one that aiisweis to their descrip- 
ti«»n8. Miu^ball in his Ui-iory «»f Kentucky sa>s. "a very Una 
spring ran from the f K>t of the p<»int on wnich rhe lortstiKx) nt»ar 
the h»iik f tlie Klkhorn/* Lnidford in his 'Notes*' litcated the 
enemv '*on the bank of thecreek, c •nvenient tn the S|iiiug nod 
oiiL of sii;UL oi Hiefori/' and lh«n add th^t the women ^ot tlie 
water irum the spring near the ambuscade. The spring now qii«> 
cljqsQd wi^h a memorial wall is the only one at **the foot of the 
potBi^' an±^*u«Hr the batik o( the Clkhorn." (See a 8uccee<liDg: 
note.) The location of the spring is certain, no matter how the- 
Ubm o^tne fort oMif lukv»exteui&(l« 
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of female devotion than this, but so com- 
mon were heroic deeds to the pioneer 
women of Kentucky, arnd so well was this 
•one already known, that the historian only 
mentions it incidentally, and in the most 
T»atter-of-course way. Such was the mettle 
of the foremothers of Kentucky, who so 
grandly made possible the successful defense 
"Of Bryan's Station. 

Hope, und j^y and pride filled the fort as 
the stout-hearted women returned in safet}^ 
with the water for which they had risked 
tlieir lives and all that made life valuable, but 
the imminence of the danger allowed no time 
for the display of those feelings, and the 
heroines hurried at once to the moulding of 
bullets and to be ready to load the extra rifles 
tliat would be rapidly passed to them during 
tlie fight. It was shortly after the spring 
incident, according to both the British and 
the American accounts, and some time after 
the demonstration of the scouts, that the real 

statement in a contribution to Cist's Cincinnati Miscellany, page 
S80, of Vol. 1. Heroic actlonA were so common to the pioneer 
wexnen of Kentucky that but little effort was made to preseive 
tfeten. Not the half of them has ever been to'id. and even Brad- 
i^rd treats this one in the most matter-of-course way. 
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attack upon the station commenced.* When 
the early morning advanced without the 
departure of the relief force from the station, 
<jirty determined to wait no longer, and 
commenced operations with an attempt to 
draw the garrison away from tlie north- 
western side of the fort, so ab expose it to a 
surprise from his main force, which was so 
admirably situated to quickly overwhelm it. 
To accomplish this, a squad from the detach- 
ment at the bridge site, posing as the only 
Indians present, made a demonstration on 
the side of the fort nearest the trace, and 
furthest from the side that was really 
threatened, Girty expecting the garrison to 
follow the usual course and mass itself where 
the firing commenced, and hoping above 
all things to provoke a pursuit that would 
leave the station utterly defenseless. But 
the crafty foe overacted his part. The 
watchful pioneers, mindful of the heavy am- 
buscade so close to the other side, caught at 
once the meaning of a ruse that betrayed^itself 
in the boldness of so small a party and its 

* Bradford 'says **the Indians rushed up Hbout two hours after 
ithe first flre." 
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evident desire to be pursued. This desire was 
gratified but not in the way Girty expected, 
and not until the garrison had also set a trap 
and had arranged itself to the best advant- 
age to meet the emergency. Then the gate 
overlooking the trace was opened, and thir- 
teen of the garrison dashed out of the fort^ 
firing as they ran, in an apparently reckless 
pursuit of the decoy party. But they did not 
go far — only far enough to draw an effectual 
fusillade from the Indians between the trace 
and the bridge site, and then running back 
with the greatest possible rapidity they 
reached the fort in the very nick of time. 
The impatient warriors in ambush near the 
spring had heard the firing, which was to 
them the signal of the success of their ruse, 
and believing that the garrison was fully 
engaged on the other side, they darted from 
their hiding places, with Girty at their head, 
and in a moment of time, as if by magic, an 
overwhelming force of savages, whooping, 
half naked, and hideously painted was rush- 
ing up tVje hillside toward the western gate. 
And flaring in their midst was the incendiary 
torch, a new and totally unexpected danger 
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to the settlers, and one more dreaded by 
them than all the rifles and tomahawks of" 
the dusky horde, for their cabins were as dry 
as tinder, from the protracted summer heat. 
The distance to the fort was short, and the 
Indians were clearing it, with shouts of 
exultation,^ when, suddenly, and as unex- 
pectedly MS lightning from a clear s?ky, one- 
volley of rifle shots after another crashed 
from the port holes of the station into the- 
dusky mass. The Indians were dumb- 
founded and panic-stricken. The triumphant 
war whoop ended in terrific yells of pain,^ 
consternation and fear. Confusion reigned. 
Some wild shots were indeed directed to the 
fort, and a few daring warriors even reached 
the stockade and fired some cabins* with 
their torches ; but all were caught in the 
swift stampede as the savages dashed frou> 
right to left to avoid another volley from the 
garrison, and before the echo of the flintlocks 
had died away along the Elkhorn, none but 
the slain could be seen upon the grassy 

slope . 

■ • ■ 

♦In his •• Walketonika*' letter <»r report of August 26. 1782. Cald- 
well says five eabiiiii were burned. See Haldimand MSS. No re- 
Iiort of the expedition from Girtv neenis to be extant. Savage- 
ike, he troubled himself but little about written statements. 
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But there were no soufnds of rejoicing as 
the savage disappeared, for the fired cabins 
were burning rapidly and fiercely, and for a 
few awful moments the station and its 
inmates seemed doomed to destruction. But 
►deliverance came as by a miracle, for a 
stiff wind from the east blew the flames and 
sparks directly away from the station, and 
though the cabins were quickly reduced to 
Ashes the fort wa? saved. The siege went on 
but the pioneers were greatly encouraged ; 
and not only because they had repulsed the 
•enemy and escaped a conflagation, but 
because they knew now for a certainty from 
the long delay of the besiegers and their use 
of small arms alone, that they had no cannon, 
that Bryans was not as completely at the 
■mercy of the savages as Martin's and Rud- 
dle's had been, and that they could at least 
hope to hold out until the arrival of 
reinforcements. But, nevertheless, as the 
leaden hours dragged by, they tortured 
themselves, time and again with the thought 
ithat the messengers might be killed or cap- 
<t.ured alter all, and help would come too late. 
But the brave msssengers were safe. They 
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had galloped at the top of their speed to 
Lexington only to find, to their dismay, that 
all its available men, commanded, it is said, by 
Maj. Levi Todd, had been decoyed away 
from the real scene of action, lind were press- 
ing toward Hoy's Station, six miles north- 
west of the present Richmond, which it was 
supposed the Indians would attempt to cap- 
ture now that Holder was defeated. The 
couriers flew after the hurrying volunteers 
as fast as their heated horses could go, 
caught up with thom at Boone's Station,* 
which stood near the site of Athens, where 
some settlers on horseback had already as- 
sembled, and shouted out their thrilling 
news. As Boone happened to be absent at 
Boonesborough,f which was only about five 
miles away, Capt. William Ellis was called 
to the command of tlie Boone's Station force, 
and in a few moments both parties, consist- 
ing of sixteen mounted men and thirty foot- 
men, were anxiously and excitedly marching 
for Bryan's Station. 

*CollinB* date of the 8ettlemrut of Boone's station ( lliiS) is in- 
correct. The station was iu (-xisteuce at least a year bi foi e that 
time It was theie on the 80th of Angu»t, 1782. that Boone wrote 
his official account of the Battle of the Blue Licks. 

f Boone was the leader of the {Mtrty that went from Boonea- 
>burough to the aid of Bryan's station. 
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In the meanwhile the Indians, so badly 
beaten in an open assault, returned at once 
to their usual tactics of doing all the damage 
possible with the least personal exposure, 
and labored with persistent energy to pick 
off the garrison in detail. Rifle bulls were 
poured into the fort from the corn, the hemp 
and the cane, from every stump and tree 
and clump of weeds that could hide an 
Indian marksman, and the fusillade resulted 
before the close of the day in the killing of 
two of the garrison, Atkinson and Mitchell, 
and in the wounding of t.he gallant Nicholas 
Tomlinson, who afterwards met with such a 
tragic fate in Hardin's expedition.* But 
the sharpshooting was not; all one way. 
Jacob Stucker, who was with Boone in 1780, 
when the famous woodsm in pursued the 
savages who had killed his brother Edward^ 
seems to have had a hand in the fray ; for the 
tale is told thac at this stage of the siege, lit- 
tle Betsy Johnson ran to her mother with 

♦This brave mesaentfer. who was wmudrt'l twice in the service 
of the sttttioii, was ktilei in the fall of 1790 while etuployed in 
this expedLciun as a spv. At ttie defeat uf a detachment of the 
army under Col. John Hardin on the Oglaze, the daring Tomlin- 
son, who was in advance, was literally shot to pieces by an am- 
buscade of more than a thousand Indians. Bradford. 
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the news that '* Jake Stacker has just killed an 
Indian !"'*Psihaw/' replied the stout-hearted 
mother, " What's one Indian ! " Tradition 
says that some of the most annoying shots 
came from a sycamore tree on the north 
bank of the creek, near where the bridge now 
is, until a disgusted settler '* saw somethiug 
m<»ve" and fired, when an Indian tumbled 
through the branches and hit the ground, to 
rise no more. Only the big hollow trunk of 
the tree remains, and it is charred and 
blackened from the torch of a thoughtless 
hunter, but it is none the less an interesting 
relic of the tragic scenes of more than 
a century ago. 

This desultory fighting, which went on for 
hours, was marked by constant efforts to de- 
stroy the station by fire, a weapon that had 
already proved so nearly fatal to the garrison. 
As the torch could only be used by openly 
facing the terrible rifles of the white men, it 
was abandoned for arrows bound around 
with the most combustible materials at hand, 
and shot burning and blazing at the fort 
from closfe but safe retreats. They fell in 
showers upon the dry cabin roofs made of 
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clap-boards, which were fastened down with 
cross poles, which g ive them easy lodgment. 
Fortunately all the cabins were shed shaped 
and all the roofs sloped inwardly, so that the 
boys of the station \yho were posted there 
for the purpose, swept off the arrows as fast 
as they fell, without danger from the bullets 
of the enemy . 

As Girty had failed to capture the fort by 
surprise, he took measures to prevent its be- 
ing strengthened by reinforcements, which 
he knew, by the escape of the two men in 
the morning, might be expected at any time ; 
and as the relief party would aim to enter 
the station by the northeastern gate, the 
heaviest part of the force was transferred 
from the camp, near the spring, to the upper 
end of the trace, leading to Lexington, and 
placed in ambush on both sides of it. This 
maneuver was executed without the risk of 
a single shot from the garrison, for the 
Indians passed around by the creek and were 
completely screened from observation by the 
woods and the corn that extended all the 
way ftrom one point to another. The firing 
ceased, and the hidden sarages waafted' in 
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silence for their prey. It was about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the hot and tired 
volunteer? came in sight of the station, and 
then they halted, not only to confer, but in 
amazement, for there was nothing whatever 
to indicate the presence of an enemy — not a 
gun was heard, not an Indian was seen, and 
it was hard for the inexperienced to even 
believe that the savages had been there at 
all. But the subtle ways of the enemy were 
understood by many an anxious-looking 
pioneer to whom the silence was ominous of 
evil, and the little force was arrayed for the 
desperate effort that they knew it would 
require to reach the fort. It was settled that 
the few mounted men from both Boone'* 
Station and Lexington were to make a dash 
together by the trace for the gate that faced 
it, while the footmen pushed around through 
a large cornfield on the same side of the 
trace as the fort. The advance was ordered 
and the footmen moved at once, as quickly 
and as noiselessly as possible through the 
luxuriant corn. The sixteen mounted meu^ 
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Jed by the gallant Ellis,* and urging their 
Jiorses to a rate of speed that loaded the 
^heated air with clouds of blinding dust, flew 
Jike a whirlwind along the narrow trace. 
Instantly there was a burst of rifle shots and 
4)errific yells from more than 300 savages who 
poured into the obscured and swiftly moving 
shapes a cross fire tha*^^ extended for a hun- 
dred yards. That they could ever have 
emerged from such a gauntlet of death seems 
incredible, but the fact that they did so is 
vouched for by an unimpeachable authority,! 
who attributes their escape to **the great dust 
vthat was raised by the horses' feet,'' and says 
they got safely into the fort without the 
slightest wound on man or horse. Was the 
charge of the Kentucky Pioneers so much 

*Ca|)t. Ellis seems to have been singularly adapted for this 
.emergeucy, for he was an experienced Indian fighier, a ualural 
leader of men, and well known to the settlers, especially those 

•from Virginia, inauv of whom had served with him in the Revo- 
lution, or hHd been with him at Grant's Station, founded the first 
year of the county's, settlement. He liad iustdi^tinguishe*! him- 
self as the military leader of "The Traveling Church,*' the most 
unique and remarkable expedition ever made into nioneer Ken- 
tucky. He WHS a native of Spottsylvania county, Virginia, a son 
of the patriotic Ellis imprisoned by Governor Diinmore in 1775 
and descended from a branch of the Ellis family sketched bv 
Hishop Meade in his **0ld Ohuiches and Families of Viigiuia/' 

,lle died in 1802 and was buried in <the family buryiiig ground on 

'the farm now known as the R. B. Graves' place, on the Winches- 
ter pike, bee tiistory of Fayetteeounty. page 490, and'* Traveling 

•Church." 
fBradford. 
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le*5i^ beroie thai) ^he charge of the Light 
Brigad^^ ^i'upljr l»ecaufee it^cked tlie "poinp 
and circ*urii*it:iuce of war/'orfaile i to eij;;age 
tbe geuiufe of a Tennybon ? 

Ch^er afi/er choer went uj.> froiii the garri- 
son a*? the du^t-cjvered *iquad dashed with 
'Steaming hor-se^^ ^hroui:^h the 'julekly opened 
gate; but the wild rejoicing ^uddeiily gave 
vav to deep aoxietv ai? the infantrv failed t.o 
appear, and the indications of a violeut 
tuiDuJt increa'^ed witliout. Their fears were 
well grounded, for the footmen, beset by 
terrible oddh, were fighting for their lives. 
They Ijad rapidly neared tlie foi'i unseen by 
the J ndians, and njight have reacljed it but 
for the generous devotion to their conirades 
and that precipitate courage vhic]i so distin- 
gaisiiei the K:;arajky [Kjur-err. T.iv m ^- 
menf thev heard the storjn of ritie shots at 
the head of tlje trace, without a thought that 
feucli a tire l>etokened the j»resence of an 
overwhelming force, they turned ]»ack and 
rushed to the aid of their frirnds, oulv to 
find that the horsemen had alreadv ixaiuod 

« 

the fort, while thev themselves were cut of! 
froiD it by a surging mass of disappointed 
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savages, who greeted them with yells of fury. 
Nothing but the high corn and the fact that 
the rifles of the Indians had just been dis- 
charged saved the heroic band from a massa- 
cre quick and complete. The savages, ^ rccit as 
was their force, were careful about advancing 
on loaded guns, with nothing but tomahawks, 
and the moments that some of them devoted 
to the use of the powder horn, the pouch anH 
the ramrod, delayed themselves and others 
behind them and gave the pioneers a chance 
to plunge deeper into the corn, through 
which they dodged and darted in every 
direction in a desperate effort to confuse and 
•elude the swarming Indians. It was then 
that John Sharp, one of the Lexington 
militia, escaped, for he was too old to have 
^ver saved himself except for the confusion. 
The wild flight, the deadly pursuit, the yells 
and cries, the tossing and breaking of the 
trampled corn, the rapid movements of a 
multitude of bodies, and the flashing of a 
multitude of tomahawks, made up a scene 
that was thrilling, but curious for the sound 
of rifle shots were rare, while rifles themselves 
were everywhere. The Indians, uncertain 
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wnost of the time whether the quickly shift- 
ing figures were friends or foes, could use 
their guns eflFectively but little, while the 
footmen liardly dared to fire at all, not only 
because one loaded gan would, under the 
-circumstances, keep a crowd at bay, but be- 
cause they would have no time to reload it 
* 

when it was once discharged. A notable in- 
stance is given in this connection One of 
the retreating men, whose name, unfortu- 
nately is not preserved, was so closely beset 
by James Girty (brother of Simon), who was 
leading on a band of the enemy, that he was 
unwillingly compelled to fire, and his pur- 
suer fell, which brought the savages to a 
halt, and the settler escaped. But the fallen 
man, though apparently killed, was soon 
upon his feet again unharmed, for he had 
only been thrown by the force of the ball, 
which had been stopped by a thick piece of 
leather he had taken from the station tan 
vat and wrapped around the strap of his 
powder horn for future use. And so his 
miserable life was saved . The bewildering 
turmoil ended with the escape of most of the 
infantry through the woods and the cane- 
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brakes to Lexington, *go that the casualties- 
were few. Only two of the gallant footmen 
were killed, and four wounded, while the 
damage to the enemy was less still, if any at 
all. 

It was nearly sunset when the chagrined 
and exasperated savages abandoned the pur- 
suit, and from that time until night, they 
wreaked their vengeance on everything they 
could lay their hands on. They burned all. 
the outbuildings and fences, damaged the 
hemp, pulled up the vegetables, cut down 
the corn and swept the settlement of its live 
stock, when it returned, as usual, to the 
station in the evening According to the 
British account, 300 hogs and 150 head of 
cattle were killed, the few sheep were totally 
destroyed, and every horse outside the 
stockade was ai)propriated. The work of 
ruin only ended at nightfall, when the camp 
fires were lighted and the tired and sullen 
warriors roasted themselves a supper from 
tlie best of the slaughtered stock and pros- 
trate corn. 

The Indians were discouraged, their rifles 
became silent, and a final council of the 
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•chiefs and leaders was held. It is worthy of 
note that Moluntha* was there, the veteran 
«achem who was afterward basely murdered 
by the same McGary, whose rashness precip- 
itated the battle of the Blue Licks, and there 
also was the infamous Alexander McKee, 
the Tory, who had hoped that savage con- 
quests would bring back to him his landsf 
on South Elkhorn that had been confiscated 
and settled on the infant Seminary of Tran- 
•sylvania. The conference was short and 
gloomy. All agreed that the fort, rude and 
simple as it was, was impregnable to small 
arms, and could not be taken by assault ; 
that their failure to seize the place by strat- 
agem early in the morning had given the 



^Moluntha, tlie uotea ^hawaiiese, aiiU brotlicr-iii-Uw of Ihe 
.great Conistalk. was the only one of the many Indian chiefs at 
the sieee whose name has come down to us. Kour years before 
this (1778) he wa.4 with Du Qnesne In the 1 <st attack on Boones- 
borough, and it was there that he ae«'used liooue of killing his 
son, declaring that he hnd trucked him to that fort, a charge 
wliich Boone emphatieallv denied. Moluntha pMrt1eii>ated in 
the battle of the Blue Licks, and led his people aguinst Clarke in 
his unpopular and unfortunate Shawanese cami aign of 1786, but 
was forced to surrender. It was while he was then a prisoner 
that he was brained with an ax by McGary, on the miserable 
plea, that the old warrior had been at the battle of the Blue Licks. 
At a court martial held at Bardst.own, March 2, 17S7, McGarv was 
found guilty (Vol . I V. , page 259, Va. State Papers), but was never 
punished. 

+He owned 2.000 acres of land on South Elkhorn, surveyed for 
•him by .las. Douglas, in Juue. 1774, but he succumbed to British 
gold, and the land was confiscated by an in<^uest of escheat — 
I)aniel Boone and John Bowman being on the jury— and devoted 
•to Transylvania Seminary. Fayette county records. 
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settler a whole day in which to scatter the- 
news of the invasion, and the fact that some 
reinforcements had already arrived was* 
proof enough that the white men would 
quickly rush to the rescue. The council 
favored an immediate retreat, but Girty,. 
burning to avert, if possible, so signal a col- 
lapse of the siege, determined to try first the 
virtue of diplomacy. Forcing a way. through 
the tall, damaged hemp, he managed to reach* 
a big stump that stood near the site of the 
present old residence, but which was then a 
part of the clearing northwest of the station ;. 
and thus protected, he hailed the grim and 
silent fort, announced himself to the beleag- 
ured inmates and asked if they knew him,* 
evidently courting recognition for some 

♦Probably no Indian leader of his time wap personally known 
to so many of the Kentucky pioneers as Simon (iirty. Kenton 
was not only his com ade in the Cresap war of 1774« but his life 
had been saved by Girty lour years after I hat. Clarke, Boone- 
and Hnrrod all knew him in Virginia, where lie was one of Dun- 
raore's scontsj; immigrants fnmi Penn-ylvanla saw him at Fort 
Pitt (Pittsburg), where he was employed as interpieter, and- 
otherwise, for several years, and up to 1778. and during the four 
years of the Revolutionary war, between that date and the time- 
of his appearance at Bryan's (Station, uumbeis of Kentucky set- 
tlers, who had been captu ed bv the Indians, and had escaped,, 
must have seen him at old Chillicothe. I'pper Sandusky and De- 
troit, where he spent much of his time, and where most of the 
whitecaptives were taken. The prisoners from Ruddle's and Mar- 
tin's, doubtless knew him omy too well, for he was conspicuous 
at their surrender. It is plain f r« m Reynolds* remarks that Girty 
was personally well known at Bryan's Station. There was no< 
doubt whatever about his identity. 
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reason from the settlers who had known him 
either before or since the commencement of 
the war. He proclaimed himself in the hear- 
ing of Caldwell and his Tory rangers as the 
commander of the besieging force*, boasted 
of the multitude of his warriors and de- 
manded the surrender of the place. Further 
resistance, he said, would seal the fate of che 
inmates, for he was hourly expecting rein- 
forcements with artillery that would quickly 
blow the stockade to pieces. .He could pro- 
tect them now, he said, before the extremity 
was reached, and solemnly assured them that 
he would do so, if they captitulated at once, 
but he earnestly and impressively declared 
that if they allowed the place to be taken by 
storm, as it certainly would be that night on 

*That the authority of Caldwell was thus publicly ignored is In- 
contestible. (See Bradford's notes). Giriy was the actual com- 
mander, and, however, a writer may deiest hi8 eavngery, the 
prejudice is puerile and unworthy that causes a historian lo 
deny the truth. Levi Todd, who fought against '*The White 
Indian" in this campaign, knew personally whereof he spoke 
when he said in his letter of September 11, 1782, to governor 
Harrison, of Virginia, that ** Simon Girty alone had led the 
enemy during the invasion," (Virginia state Papers, vol. 111. 
pi^e 803) Bioiie, Marshnli aud Bradford, who were themselves 
pioneers, coDfirm the statement. The writer is, at this date« 
more than ever convinced of the correctuess of this statement — 
that Girty was ilie de facto lewder, made in his eketeh of ''The 
White Indian." published in the magazine of American History 
for March, 1886. Even certain recent writers on Girty, either 
from ignorance or prejudice, are unreliable. One of them, who 
dogmatically instructs (?) the public, seems to know itothing^ 
whatever of Bradford, one of the highest authorities in the ease. 
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the arrival of bis artillery, it would be im- 
possible for him to save them from the 
Indians, who would then be excited to fnry 
and be entirely beyond his control. 

The speech of the White Indian mode 
deeper than ever the depression already f^lt 
by the settlers at the repuli^e of their friends, 
the destruction of their property and the 
knowledge of the desperate straits that even 
one more day would reduce them to for water 
and i)rovisions. They doubted the coming 
of the cannon, and they had no confidence 
whatever in savage promises of protection, 
but the camp fires so boldly lighted seemed 
to proclaim a settled peristence on the part 
of the enemy, and the dreaded guns mi^ht 
come after all. They would fight to the last, 
but all the same they shuddered and ceased 
to speak, as they thought of the deeds, ** too 
barbarous to relate," as Boone said, that fol- 
lowed the boom of Byrd's artillery at Ruddle's 
Station.* They remembered that Girty was 

*It is strange that &ucb a tragedy as that enacted at Ruddle's 
Station in 1780. should have figured so little in Western Hnoals, 
and should be so unfamiliar even now. Certainly the settlers at 
Bryan's never forjc^it it to their dying day. Some of the women 
and chilitrea were killed and scalped as soon as the fore was 
taken, and their quiverinsr bodies tlirown together in a pile. A 1 1 
the rest of the inmates were seizeil and scattered indiscrim i • 
natcly, and, bewildered and agonized, and loaded down wit h 
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there, and that the trail of the savage force 
from the Licking to the Ohio was marked by 
the disfigured corpses of women and children 
who had been murdered and scalped on the 
route. The gloomy silence was suddenly 
broken by an unexpected incident, especially 
-characteristic of the early Kentucky pioneer. 
An impulsive young rifleman named Aaron 
Reynolds, who could boast and swear like 
Falstaff when the humor seized him, but who 
rsoon proved that he was capable, none the 
less, of gallant deeds, was so wrought up by 
Girty's speech that he forgot all the restric- 
tions of age and discipline, and, rushing un- 
bidden to a port hole, he hailed the savage 
ileader and answered him in genuine back- 
woods style in ** words with the bark on." 
** We all know you," he scornfully cried, " I 
have a trifling dog named Simon Girty, be- 
capse he looks so much like you. Bring on 
your artillery if youVe got any, and be 

plunder, looted from their own cabins, were driven off into a 
capiivitv, which some endured for fourteen years, and from 
which others neverdid reiurn. As fastas the women or children 
became exhausted from the weight of their burdens and the 
miseries of the march, ihey were tomahawked. &cal|)ed and left 
unburio I. (FiUon's lioon -.) Was it surprising that the defender s 
• of Bryan's Station grew suddenly ^ilent as they coupled recol- 
-lections of Huddle's with Girty's threat about his artillery? 
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damned to you/' he yelled, "and if you or 
any of your naked rascals get into this place 
we will thrash you out again with switches 
we have gathered for that very purpose, for 
we wouldn't use guns against such as you/' 
He ended his reply with the loud and confi- 
dent statement that " We, too, are expecting 
reinforcements, the whole country is march- 
ing to us, and if you and your gang of mur- 
derers stay here another day we will have 
your scalps drying in the sun on the roofs of 
these cabins." Reynolds did not exactly 
believe his own brag about switches and 
scalps, but his bold talk s^frved its purpose, 
for Girty was convinced that the siege was 
hopeless. He ended the parley with baleful 
expressions of sorrow at the destruction, 
which he declared would certainly over- 
whelm the station by the rising of another 
sun, and retired to his camp insulted and 
incensed, to plan the most subtle and suc- 
cessful movement he ever made — one which 
at last drew the settlers away from their 
wooden strongholds* and brought upon them 

♦One writer, ignoring the plain object of Girty'H retreat, and. 
the fact that he had no cannon, savsthat he changed his plans, 
because he found that the Lexington fort was *proof against 
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the most terrible defeat they ever experienced: 
on Kentucky soil. Any amount of mere- 
balderdash about Girty was let loose, as his- 
tory, nearly a century ago, and much of it 
has been perpetuated, bufc in spite of it the 
fact is plain that the pioneers were not out- 
generaled and overwhelmed by a fool, but by 
a man of more than ordinary military 
capacity . * 

That night was the longest and most terri- 
ble that Bryan's Station had ever known,, 
and many a fervent prayer went up from its 
suffering but resolute inmates. They were 
encircled by enemies, cut off from the world,, 
faint from thirst, grieving for their dead,, 
tortured by altirnate doubts and fears about 
the coming of the artillejy, and hoping for a 

small ai'tillery*' a reason straiiKely irrelevant, and not mentioned 
by any of theaeeepted authorities. 

■•The war ended too (luickly for Girty, closing as it did. so soon 
after the b'lt tie of the Mine Licks. hi.«j most important and suc- 
cessful experience as a warrior, and when he was at the height»- 
of his popularity Hud influence among his dusky brethren. One 
of the melodramatic incidents about Giriy, included in the 
balderdash already alluded to. pictures him as couvenif ntly at.d 
approprialely ^lafn by Kentucky troops at the battle of the 
Thames. October 5. 1813. One is amused to see such an item, 
accepted iu so late a book as "The Winning of the West,";by an 
author who rejects much of McClung's sketches as "sheer flc-- 
tiou. "Girty took no part whatever in the battle of the Thames, 
and was not killed anywhere, but died in the same old way, more 
than Ave years after "the battle, in February, 1818, near Maiden, 
Canada, as stated by the writer in '-The White Indian" published* 
in the Magazine of American Hii^tory fur March, 188U. 
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imprisonment for one day and a night, 
dangers, anxieties and desperation had made 
the brief period, seem a very age. Then 
there was a quick hunt for Indian '^signs'' 
-which showed that the enemy liad retreated 
northward along the buffalo trace, after 
which the liungry settlers made a hasty 
breakfast, partly from the meat the savages 
had left on their roasting sticks, and then 
they proceeded sadly to pay the last simple 
duties to the gallant four,* who had died in 
defense of the fort. Down past the ruins 
that the torch and tomahawk had made, the 
fallen pioneers were carried and reverently 
laid to rest under the spreading branches of 
the forest trees in the little station grave- 
yard across the creek. The disposal of such 
■of the thirty slain Indian warriors as had 
not been secreted by their comrades was no 



* Boone gives the loss of the garrison as four killed and three 
Avounded, and the Indian loss thirty killed, wounded uncertain. 
Marshal I follows Boone and says that of the whites two were 
killed and four wounded iu the eorufleld, and two killed and 

•one wounded in the fort— making a total of four killed and live 
wounded, with "Josa of the Indians verj' considerable." Caiidwell 
(Haldimand MSS.) gives his losses as "five killed and two 
wounded," a highly Improbable statement, without he means 
Tories only, when the complete exposure of the enemy during the 

-charge on the fort is considered. There is no reason to doubt 
Boone, who had the respect and confidence of both his own people 

.and the enemy. 
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small task, even with the scant ceremony 
that was shown them, but they were buried 
at last, according to tradition, in the bottom 
at the foot of the hillside on which most of 
them had fallen in the fatal charge of the 
early morning, not far from the spot after- 
wards used as the burial place for the 
negroes of the station. 

And thus ended one of the most remark- 
able sieges known in the history of Indian 
warfare, and so especially notable for the 
number of strange events in favor of the 
garrison, that were crowded into so short; a 
time that, to use the words of another, ** a 
fatalist would see the hand of destiny in 
every stage of its progress.'' The early firing 
that prevented the march of the riflemen, 
the wonderful escape of the couriers, the 
wind that saved the station from the flames, 
the almost miraculous success of the desper- 
ate calvary charge and the trifling loss of the 
apparently doomed footmen, seemed indeed 
to prove that " fortune fought the battle of 
the settlers from first to last." 

The burial of the dead and the efl^orts to 
Bave as much as possible from the wreck the 
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Indians bad wrought were enough of them- 
selves to make Saturday, the 17th, a day of 
excessive hibor and commotion at Bryan's 
Station, but to all this was added the bustle 
and excitement occasioned by the arrival of 
settlers who began at once to gather there- 
for the pursuit of the retreating savages. 
But that night the wornout defenders of the 
battle-scarred fort, relieved from all duties 
by fresh and willing hands, slept in peace 
the sleep of exhaustion. The next day, 
Sunday as it was, the commotion was greater 
than ever, for one small detachment after 
another came in from Lexington, Boones- 
borough* and Harrodsburg. where they had 
gathered, and from whence they had come, as 
soon as circumstances would permit, and all 
the morning was consumed in eager prepa- 
rations for the pursuit. That Sunday after- 
noon they marched — a little band of 182. 
against an overwhelming force — and the 

" *A curious error of Mr. Brown's is noted in this connection. He 
says Inau aiticle in Harper's Magazine lor June, 1887. that ''Tlie 
arrival of lioone and Todd cnused Girty to draw ofl" his force «nd 
retreat." Keftrence to Filson's Boone, Marshall and McBride's 
Pioneer Biography, will show that Boone and Todd did not arrive 
at the station until Girty had been jcone a day at least. Enough, 
men to meet such a force as Girty's could not be gathered, and 
even the most ordinary preparations be made, at a monient*& 
notice. 
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lieroines of the spring were left to guard the 
lonely fort. 

And then came that fatal 19th of August,* 
when lured by the subtle Girty the impetuous 
hunters rushed into the slaughter pen made 
ready at the Blue Licks, and the pride and 
valor of pioneer Kentucky was crushed as 
by an avalanche. The horror and the frantic 
grief, that so quickly overwhelmed the 
stricken settlements, came first to Bryan's 
Station. To this, the nearest outpost to the 
tragic field, was driven back the bleeding 
and fainting survivors of the great disaster, 
and the groans of the wounded and dying 
that were sheltered in her cabins, mingled 
ivith the wails of the widows and orphans, 

« 

-who were not even to have a farewell look at 
their beloved dead . 

Tins was the darkest and most critical 
period in the history of the Kentucky 
settlements, and for awhile their very exist- 

*The Battle of the Blue Licks occurred on the 19th, or an Brad- 
ford says, "it took place two days after the siege." Joel McBride 
in his Pioneer Biography, says that he wasii buy in the Le^iugion 
fort in 1782; that he sat on a fence with other boys and saw the 
men march from the fort on Sunday morning to reinfurce Bryan's 
Station, and on the next day (Monday) he saw Logan's men pass. 
As Sunday was the 18th, this not only confirms the date ot the 
battle, but our own statement that the siege ended early on the 
jnorning of the 17th. 
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ence trembled in the balance, for a return 
of the savage army in the fall was already- 
dreaded, and if it came with British cannon, 
the settlements would be swept from the face 
of the earth. Fortunately for the pioneers, 
they were aroused from a paralyzing apathy 
of despondency and grief by a trumpet call 
from the indomitable Clarke, for a counter 
movement to make impossible the antici- 
pated invasion, and a few weeks after the 
battle of the Blue Licks they were again in 
motion. With them was a company of 
mounted men from Bryan's KStatiDn, under 
Capt. Robert Johnson, which had joined the 
quota trom the inferior of Kentucky, as it 
halted a't the station, en route to the general 
rendezvous at the mouth of the Licking. 
The expedition returned from the Ohio 
country on the 4th of November. Five of 
the Chillicothe towns, in the region where 
Girty's army had assembled in August, were 
burned, the crops destroyed and the country 
for miles around made desolate. 

But Kentucky's most romantic era was 
drawing to a close. In a short time, to the 
inexpressible relief of the crippled settle- 
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ments, the struggle with Great Rritian 
ended, and though for years after tliat, tho 
torch and the tomahawk of the i)redatory 
savage brought ruin to many an isolated 
cabin, no formidable body of Indians ever 
again invaded the district, so that the winter 
that followed the burning of the Chillicothe 
towns was the last one that saw F>ryarrs 
Station with a regular garrison . 

In the spring of 178:>, most of the men 
and women of the fort, who had ^jiffered so 
much together, loaded their pack-hor^^es with 
their pots and skillets, spinning wheels* and 
'^plunder,'' scantsupplies of provision^, ^.eeds 
and farming implements, and, with their 
children, negroes and huntini^dogs. ^^enrnered 
to their own lan«ls in tlie Bhie < rrass wi!der- 
ness. For the rest of ihe vear the fort was 
occupied by a few of the -letrler^^, who had 
farmed part of the garrison, and who, from 
time to time, during the summer and fall, 
gave temporary shelter no many a -oldior of 
the disbanded Continental forces, who had 
joined the great stream of -and hnnt«^rs that 
now began to pour into rhe Caanan of the 
West. In 17S4, Joaepn Rogers, w!io with a 
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brother had already, visited the place io 
1782, took possession of his North Elkhorn. 
land, which included Bryan's Station, and 
his family occupied some of the cabins of 
the fort. 

Religious services seem to have been 
occasionally conducted in one of the station 
cabins about this time — 1784 — by Lewi& 
Craig, who, in the year of the siege doubtless,, 
preached the first sermon ever heard inside 
the stockade. A large majority of the early 
settlers of this part of Fayette county were 
Baptists, and on Saturday, the 15th of April,. 
1786, a number of them met at the fort and 
helped to regularly constitute **The Baptist 
Church of Jesus Christ " at Bryan's "* 
which has continued to exist from that day 
to this, and is an inseparable feature of the 
locality . The most notable delegates to the 

♦See the original church book, still extant and well preserved. 
The meeting was ctmposed of Lewis Craig and Benjamin Craig^ 
delegates from South Elkhorn; William Cave and Bartlett Col- 
lins, from Big Crossing, and William Ellis, Augustine Eastin, 
Henry Koach, Joseph Rogers, Annie Rogers, Elizabeth Darnaby, 
Judith Tandy and Elizabeth Price, from Bryan's Station and 
neighborhood. They adopted the Phlladelpnia Corfession of 
Faith. Before the summer ended, the membership was increased 
by the addition of Ambrose Pudlev, A^nes Ellis, William Tom- 
linson. William E. Waller, Annie Dudley, Sarah Ellis and John 
Darnaby. John Mason was first clerk, Augustine Eastin flrs 
Moderator, and Ambrose Dudley first pastor. Some of t h 
Bryans, Grants, Hunts, Thompsons, Boswells, Monroes a n 
RiehardsoDS, became members alter 1780. 
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.^^d^T^ 'A \:,\r. Lrr*^:. i:.!;.-'/-* :: :le fill and 

MizxVzz :■■: ITrl. "rv.'.l -?.'' *.^-il> demon- 

tacKT T^v-ld iiT-t ir^i ei.i*r% ir well a^ 
prar I: !• i-_ ::,t*rr^^:::-2 fa:-: that the 
churc'l a: B*>'i:_ • L^i "'. -: far.. :.3.r:->rs in 
nearlv a .--:.: j'^v — Arr-'-r.-^r: L» udlev, elected 
in Augu*:. IT^'.'. i:.': :.:• r-oi. ar.c r-icces^or, 
Tnornir ?. L'j^i-v. v.:,o iiei :i* l^v•. The 
meet:r-g of t'^'r I^aritirtr ::- t'^e f-abin on the 
hill, c^^v^e'I :;. IT*^::;. when the rirst regular 
church oi:>i:r.i£ war erected on the present 
site, acro^- the creek, and it wa? about that 
time that the cjstom h»egan, of burying 
raernber* of the ciiurch and neighbors in the 
church vard there. The first church edifice 
was succeeded by another in 1S0(), and the 
prefeent, and tliird one, was built about the 
year 1807. In early days, when churches 
were few, the congregation was very large,, 
and in August, ISOl, when the '* Upper 
Church/' which was afterward known as 



•^ee "TravelInK Chun-li," read by the author boforo the FiNtui 
Club, aud published In l!>91. 
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David's Fork, was constituted, 294 members^ 
were dismissed from the mother church for- 
that purpose . 

The year the pioneer church was planted 
— 1786 — was also the year of the unfortu- 
nate Shawanese campaign of General Clarke 
into the Wabash country, and Lexington 
riflemen, on their way to join the expedition,, 
saw changes at Bryan's Station. A worm 
fence partly enclosed the famous hill, several 
of tlie log cabins of the fort had been com- 
bined into a rude bud comfort il)le farmhouse, 
and the tall palisades were disappearing, for 
though the Indians continued to steal and 
murder, their parties 'were small, and the 
strong cabins alone were now the defenses 
in the most settled sections of the District. 
Some of the old cabins were used as negro 
quarters, and the place could claim a loom, 
a horse mill and a primitive arrangement 
for breaking hemp. The trace was wider- 
and enlivened by trains of pack-horses going 
to and from Lexington, some of which car- 
ried out cargoes of skins of wild animals,, 
while others came back loaded with salt from 
salt camps at the Lower Blue Licks, or witlL 
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:about this time, and it is also asserted that 
parts of the old cabins were utilized when 
the negro quarters were built, that still re- 
main back of the residence. In the year 
1800, a two story brick house was added to 
the one-story structure, which was undis- 
turbed, and so the building remained until 
1830, when it was extended and given more 
frontage toward the ancient bufl^lo trace, 
which is now a turnpike. No other changes 
ijook plac3 up to the death of Mr. Rogers, 
which occurred in 1834,* nor from that time 
to the present, so that the entire house has 
remained substantially the same for sixty 
years, while the original one-story part of it, 
which forms the kitchen and **L" of the 
the building, is a century old this year. 

And now, 122 years from the time when 
the earliest known explorers reached this 
spot, another chapter, and one of grace and 
beauty, is added to the eventful story of 
Bryan's Station. The Lexington Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
•descendants of the veterans of '76, and maiiy 

*Mr. Rogers died at the age of 93, and was buried on the place 
.in a walled lot in the old orchard. 
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of them descendants of the earlv w;ttl«;rH 
and heroic defenders of Brvan'.s Station- 
have vith grateful appreciation and al/ourid* 
iiL-z admiration for the immortal Wom*;n of 

the iirprin^, erected in their honor, and ij[>/>r* 
the si-jt :hev made farno-:.^, a m^^jmon^iL 

Trhich. ir. :l* simple and fsub^ran'ial r^;a'iny^ 
is a :ci:::'.:"il :"oe •,•: :he tri;*r. inn d^jvov^l 

for:. TL-^ Lex:r.^:«:r. Dii^h:eri ri;^'/^; r,^Af. 

pLe-r.:':l. :'7-:lV- .7 .:.:.■. ;'■* fy.'i^. v, v.-^ .Vf^iy; 
.S!c»i-ir.':. 7.: V."^. \' xy, I'.^i \f'j .'>,'v- v* 

:;ij.ii :r' v.'^.■•^-'•. ■,■ i", •-.>■•■■ .->.-■/■/.--. 
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their motto : '*For Home and Country, "^' 
have sounded a note of civilization and 
inspiration for the better preservation of our 
historic places, and for the payment of the 
debts of gratitude we owe to the departed 
men and women who did so much to make 
us what we are. 

And this memorial, may it continue to- 
designate the spot made glorious by the 
women of Bryan'? Station, when the spring 
it encloses shall have ceased to flow ; may it 
endure while the waters of the beautiful 
Elkhorn make their way to the waters of 
the picturesque and castellated Kentucky ;. 
may it remain as long as the blue grass 
bends and blows above the graves of the 
pioneers about it, and be as everlasting as 
the hill where the fated Red Men and the 
indomitable Anglo-Saxons battled for the 
possession of a garden of the gods. And so- 
enduring, may generations yet to come, 
mindful of the glorious deed that has conse- 
crated the spot, stand with uncovered heads 
before this memorial and still be able ta 
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trace tim iiismption* which the gratitticU? 
and pjiiriciiisin of women huxe ca;a*rf>d tiO )^ 
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